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how the hero should sacrifice the devotion of a goddess for
the love of such a woman.

" These two meet at last together, he after his long
wanderings, and she after having suffered the insistence of
suitors in her palace; and this is the pathos of the Odys-
sey. The woman, in spite of her withered youth and
tearful years of widowhood, is still expectant of her lord.
He, unconquered by the pleasures cast across his path,
uijterrified by all the dangers he endures, clings in thought
to the bride whom he led forth, a blushing maiden, from
her father's halls. O just, subtle, and mighty Homer!
There is nothing of Greek here more than of Hebrew, or
of Latin, or of German. It is pure humanity/'

Closely interwoven with the plot of the Odyssey is the
aged and touching figure of the faithful slave Euryclea,
who by her devotion has become a member of the family
she serves. Taken captive in her girlhood, she had nursed
Odysseus in his childhood, and, later, his own son,Telem-
achus. Thus she is to both a second mother. She assists
the queen in managing the house, in bringing up her son,
in succoring the stranger. When she recognizes her
master, how ravishing is her joy, how she longs to share
it with her mistress! Yet she knows how to keep a secret,

Circe and Calypso are styled goddesses, yet they are
brought down to earth in their love for Odysseus, and
are thoroughly human in their traits. Calypso feeds on
ambrosia and nectar, and lives in a mysterious grotto
on an enchanted island; yet she loves like any mortal
woman, and bitter is her wail when she receives the com-
mand of the gods to let Odysseus go. The enchantress
Circe is much more dangerous, and takes a ghoulish
delight in metamorphosing men into swine; yet, when
she falls in love with Odysseus, she is the queenly lady,
considerate of his comrades, and in every way his guide.